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Abstract 

The distance between language learners’ culture and the culture of the target language community is considered 
to play a crucial role in determining the level of pragmatic comprehension. In this respect, a study was conducted 
over 30 German students, perceived as culturally close to the British, and 30 South Korean students, perceived as 
culturally distant from the British, studying English as a Foreign Language at a university in their home 
countries. Pragmatic comprehension ability was assessed through a 24-item multiple choice pragmatic 
comprehension test. The findings suggested the crucial role of cultural distance in pragmatic comprehension 
ability, that is, a shorter distance from the culture of the target language community led to a higher level of 
pragmatic comprehension. The pedagogical implications of the findings suggested the provision of opportunities 
for the students of English as a Foreign Language to be exposed to the culture of the target language community 
through cultural instruction, educational sojourn, or telecollaborative partnership. 
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1. Introduction 

Culture, defined by the National Center for Cultural Competence as “integrated pattern of human behavior that 
includes thoughts, communications, languages, practices, beliefs, values, customs, courtesies, rituals, manners of 
interacting and roles, relationships and expected behaviors of a racial, ethnic, religious or social group; and the 
ability to transmit the above to succeeding generations” (Goode et al., 2000, p. 1), is an integral part of language. 
In fact, “a language is a part of a culture and a culture is part of a language; the two are intricately interwoven so 
that one cannot separate the two without losing the significance of either language or culture. The acquisition of 
a second language, except for specialized, instrumental acquisition, is also the acquisition of a second culture” 
(Brown, 1994, p. 165). 

The significance of familiarity with and awareness of the cultural features of the target language for a language 
learner further arises when he or she realizes that “understanding the cultural context of language exchanges 
means knowing what is appropriate to say to whom, and in what situations, and it means understanding the 
beliefs and values represented by the various forms and usages of the language” (Peterson & Coltrane, 2003, p. 
2). Therefore, the reason for most communication failure is that the underlying norms and assumptions of the 
cultures the two speakers come from may differ remarkably (Ghobadi & Fahim, 2009), that is, 
miscommunications are attributed to the lack of culture-specific pragmatic knowledge required in a circumstance 
(House, 2006). 

Therefore, language learners whose cultural beliefs, norms, and perspectives have the most similarities with the 
cultural beliefs, norms, and perspectives of the target language speakers are supposed to better comprehend the 
culture-specific pragmatic knowledge of the target language expressions and texts and also to experience less 
communication failures in interactions with target language speakers than those language learners whose cultural 
beliefs, norms, and perspectives have the least similarities with the cultural beliefs, norms, and perspectives of 
the target language speakers. Considering this issue, the current study seeks to explore the role of cultural 
distance between the source and the target language communities in the language learners’ level of pragmatic 
comprehension. 
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2. Literature Review 

2.1 Hofstede’s Dimensions of National Culture 

National cultural distance, defined as the extent to which the shared norms and values in one country differ from 
those in another, was presented by Hofstede (2001) in a model consisting of five dimensions including power 
distance, collectivism versus individualism, femininity versus masculinity, uncertainty avoidance, and Confucian 
dynamism or long-term versus short-term orientation in life. 

Power distance refers to the extent to which the less powerful members of institutions within a country expect 
and accept that power is distributed unequally. Individualism, as opposed to collectivism, refers to societies in 
which ties between people are loose and people are not integrated into strong, cohesive groups. Masculinity, as 
opposed to femininity, refers to societies in which social gender roles are clearly distinct and do not overlap, that 
is, men are supposed to be assertive, tough, and focused on marital success whereas women are supposed to be 
modest, tender, and concerned with the quality of life. Uncertainty avoidance refers to the extent to which the 
members of a culture feel threatened by uncertain or unknown situations and try to avoid such situations. 
Confucian dynamism on long-term orientation pole refers to perseverance, ordering relationships by status, thrift, 
and having a sense of shame and on short-term orientation pole refers to personal steadiness and stability, 
protecting face, respect for tradition, and reciprocation of greetings, favors, and gifts. 

2.2 Cultural Distance 

In a study to examine the role of perceived cultural distance in the acculturation of exchange students in Russia, 
Galchenko and Van de Vijver (2007) selected a sample of exchange students from various countries studying at 
different universities in Moscow and divided them into two groups of Asians and Africans. The data were 
collected through a questionnaire measuring students’ perceived cultural distance, home domain resources, 
personality, coping skills, acculturation orientations, psychological outcomes, and sociocultural outcomes. A 
large perceived cultural distance to the host culture was associated with more psychological problems and less 
sociocultural adaptation. The participants from Asian group reported the largest perceived cultural distance, the 
most neuroticism, the most stress, the least active coping strategies, and the least adjustment. In contrast, 
participants from the African countries showed a smaller perceived cultural distance with Russia, a lower level 
of neuroticism and stress, and a higher level of extraversion and seeking social support as a coping strategy. 

Similarly, Suanet and Van de Vijver (2009) examined the role of perceived cultural distance in the adjustment of 
exchange students in Russia. The exchange students participating in the study were divided into four groups of 
African, Asian, Latin American, and former Soviet Union based on their cultural similarities. The data were 
collected through a questionnaire measuring students’ perceived cultural distance, personality, coping skills, 
acculturation orientations, psychological outcomes, and behavioral outcomes. A large perceived cultural distance 
was associated with less psychological adjustment, more interaction with co-nationals, and less interactions with 
host-nationals. Asian students reported large perceived cultural distance, experienced more stress and 
homesickness, and socialized mostly with co-nationals, while students from former Soviet Union showed the 
smallest perceived cultural distance with Russia, less stress and homesickness, and more interaction with 
host-nationals. 

2.3 Pragmatic Comprehension 

A review of literature in the domain of inter-language pragmatics shows that studies on pragmatic 
comprehension, defined as the ability to recognize a mismatch between the literal utterance and the intention of 
the utterance (Taguchi, 2005), have dominantly focused on investigating the role of individual differences such 
as motivation (e.g. Rafieyan et al., 2013a), target language contact (e.g. Taguchi, 2008a), target language 
exposure (e.g. Taguchi, 2008b, 2011), and target language proficiency (e.g. Taguchi, 2008c, 2011) on the 
development of pragmatic comprehension. 

Among recent studies, Rafieyan et al. (2013b) investigated the relationship between attitude toward 
incorporating target language culture into classroom instruction and the development of pragmatic 
comprehension over intermediate-level language learners at a language institute in Iran. The data were collected 
through an attitude questionnaire assessing language learners’ attitudes and a pragmatic comprehension test 
assessing their development of pragmatic comprehension. The findings suggested a significantly positive 
relationship between attitude toward learning target language culture and pragmatic comprehension ability. 

In another study, Rafieyan et al. (in press) explored the effect of telecollaboration on the development of 
pragmatic comprehension. Participants in the study consisted of two groups of undergraduate students of English 
as a Foreign Language at a university in Iran, one group paired with native American students through social 
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networks whereas the other group was deprived from such a telecollaboration. The comparison of the 
performance of the two groups on the pragmatic comprehension test proved the significant positive effect of 
telecollaborative partnership on the development of pragmatic comprehension. 

3. Methodology 

3.1 Participants 

Participants in the study consisted of two groups: 30 German junior undergraduate students of English as a 
Foreign Language (18 females and 12 males) studying at Universitat Freiburg in Germany and 30 South Korean 
junior undergraduate students of English as a Foreign Language (21 females and 9 males) studying at Yonsei 
University in South Korea. Besides the participants in the study, 2 native British speakers also participated in the 
study to provide the baseline data. The criterion for selection of German and South Korean students to 
participate in the study was based on the difference in the cultural distance between these countries and the Great 
Britain as the target language country. According to the survey data collected about the values of 50 countries 
around the world by Flofstede (2001), Germany was found to have a very close culture to the Great Britain 
whereas South Korea was found to have a very distant culture from the Great Britain. The national cultural 
distance between Germany and the Great Britain as well as South Korea and the Great Britain; according to the 
five dimensions of power distance, uncertainty avoidance, individualism/collectivism, masculinity/femininity, 
and long/short-term orientation; has been provided in table 1. 


Table 1. Index scores and ranks for national cultural distance 


Country 

Power 

Distance 

Uncertainty 

Avoidance 

Individualism/ 

Collectivism 

Masculinity/ 

Femininity 

Long/Short-T erm 
Orientation 


Index 

Rank 

Index 

Rank 

Index 

Rank 

Index 

Rank 

Index 

Rank 

Great Britain 

35 

42-44 

35 

47-48 

89 

3 

66 

9-10 

25 

28-29 

Germany 

35 

42-44 

65 

29 

67 

15 

66 

9-10 

31 

22-24 

South Korea 

60 

27-28 

85 

16-17 

18 

43 

39 

41 

75 

5 


Source: Hofstede (2001, p. 500) 


3.2 Instrument 

The instrument used for the study was a pragmatic listening comprehension test adopted from the test used in a 
previous study by Taguchi (2007). The pragmatic comprehension test consisted of 24 items based on a multiple 
choice design, with 4 options including one correct option and three distractors. For each item there was a 
dialogue between a male and a female native British speaker. The last sentence in each dialogue contained an 
implied opinion which was intended to test language learners’ ability to comprehend the speaker’s implied 
intention. Students had to listen to each dialogue and choose one of the four options provided which expressed 
the speaker’s implied intention. 

The validity of the pragmatic comprehension test was assessed through content analysis. The researchers wrote 
up the definition of what they wanted to measure and then gave this definition, along with the pragmatic 
comprehension test and a description of the intended sample, to two lecturers in the University of Tehran who 
were experts in the field of pragmatics. The lecturers confirmed that the content and format is consistent with the 
definition of the variable and the sample of objects to be measured. To assess the reliability of the pragmatic 
comprehension test, a pilot study was conducted over 20 junior undergraduate students of English as a Foreign 
Language at the University of Tehran in Iran. The reliability was assessed through Kurder-Richardson 21. The 
reliability coefficient of the pragmatic comprehension test was 0.82. 

To provide the baseline data, the pragmatic comprehension test was administered to the two native British 
participants. To check the level of agreement between the appropriate answers provided by them, the inter-rater 
reliability was assessed through Cohen’s Kappa. The analysis of Cohen’s Kappa would give a value between -1 
and +1. To interpret the values obtained by Cohen’s Kappa, according to Landis and Koch (1977), values 
smaller than 0.00 show poor agreement between raters, values between 0.00 and 0.20 show slight agreement, 
values between 0.21 and 0.40 show fair agreement, values between 0.41 and 0.60 show moderate agreement, 
values between 0.61 and 0.80 show substantial agreement, and values between 0.81 and 1.00 show almost 
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perfect agreement. The inter-rater reliability assessed for the pragmatic comprehension test was 1 which 
indicates perfect agreement between the two raters. 

3.3 Procedure 

At the beginning of the academic year 2013/2014 in September 2013, 30 copies of the pragmatic comprehension 
test were administered to German participants and 30 others were administered to South Korean participants by 
one of the staff members in the mentioned universities upon researchers’ request. The participants were 
instructed to listen to the dialogues and check one of the four options which best determines the speaker’s 
intended meaning. They then listened to the audio program twice to make sure their mistakes are due to 
pragmatic inefficiency not linguistic inefficiency. The test took around 30 minutes. Following the completion of 
the test, the answer sheets were collected and sent to the researchers to be analyzed. 

3.4 Data Analysis 

To determine language learners’ performance on the pragmatic comprehension test, the sum of the answers were 
computed. Each correct answer was allocated 1 mark while no mark was allocated to wrong answers. As there 
were 24 items on the test, each student could get a mark of 0 to 24. To determine the effect of cultural distance, 
the mean score for the marks obtained by each group was measured. Independent samples t-test was then used to 
compare the mean scores obtained by both groups. In this respect, a significance value of equal to 0.05 or less (p 
< 0.05) would indicate a significant difference between the mean scores obtained by the two groups whereas a 
significance value of above 0.05 (p > 0.05) would indicate a non-significant difference between the mean scores 
obtained by the two groups (Pallant, 2013). 

The significance value only indicates that whether the difference between the mean scores obtained by the two 
groups is significant or not. It does not show the size of the difference. To provide an indication of the magnitude 
of the difference between the two groups, the effect size was computed. There are a number of different effect 
size statistics. The most commonly used method of measuring effect size for independent-samples t-test is 
computing the percentage of variance accounted for, r 2 (r squared) (Gravetter & Wallnau, 2013). r 2 , in this study, 
measured how much of the variability in the scores could be explained by the cultural distance. The criteria for 
interpreting the value of r 2 , as proposed by Cohen (1988), are presented in table 2. All the analyses were 
performed using the Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS) software, version 20. 

Table 2. Percentage of variance explained, r 2 


r 2 = 0.01 

Small Effect 

r 2 = 0.09 

Medium Effect 

r 2 = 0.25 

Large Effect 


4. Results and Discussion 

4.1 Results 

Table 3 presents descriptive statistics for the performance of German and South Korean students on the 
pragmatic comprehension test. Descriptive statistics consists of the number of students per group, the mean 
scores, the standard deviation, and the standard error of the mean. The most important statistic to be considered 
is the mean score. The mean score for the German students is 18.00 whereas the mean score for the South 
Korean students is 12.00. As the mean scores indicate, generally German students had a better performance on 
the pragmatic comprehension test than the South Korean students. Flowever, the mean score does not show 
whether the difference between the performance of the two groups is big enough to be considered significant or 
not. To be able to determine whether the difference between the mean scores is significant or not, the results of 
the t-test statistics need to be interpreted. 


Table 3. Group statistics 



Group 

N 

Mean 

Std. Deviation 

Std. Error Mean 

Pragmatic 

German Students 

30 

18.00 

2.45 

0.45 

Comprehension Marks 

South Korean Students 

30 

12.00 

2.94 

0.54 
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Before checking the significance value of the t-test, the assumption of equality of variation of scores for the two 
groups needs to be assessed. This is done, in SPSS, through Levene’s test for equality of variances. A 
significance value of larger than 0.05 (p > 0.05), for Levene’s test, indicates the assumption of equality of 
variances has been met and the data presented for ‘‘‘Equal Variances Assumed” should be used to report the 
t-value whereas a significant value of equal to 0.05 or less (p < 0.05) indicates that the variances for the two 
groups are not the same and the assumption of equal variance has been violated; thus, the data presented for 
“Equal Variances not Assumed” should be used (Pallant, 2013). In the current study; the significance level for 
Levene’s test, as presented in table 4, is 0.27 which is larger than the cut-off of 0.05. This means that the 
assumption of equal variances has been met. Therefore, the data presented for “Equal Variances Assumed” is 
used to report the t-value. 


Table 4. Independent samples test 




Levene's 
Test for 
Equality of 
Variances 



t-test for Equality of Means 




F 

Sig. 

t 

df 

Sig. 

(2-tailed) 

Mean 

Differ 

-ence 

Std. 

Error 

Differ 

-ence 

95% Confidence 
Interval of the 
Difference 

Lower Upper 


Equal 










Pragmatic 

Variances 

1.23 

0.27 

8.60 

58.00 

0.00 

6.00 

0.70 

4.60 

7.40 

Comprehen¬ 

Assumed 










sion Marks 

Equal 











Variances not 



8.60 

56.20 

0.00 

6.00 

0.70 

4.60 

7.40 


Assumed 











To find out whether there is a significant difference between the performances of the two groups, the 
significance value, which is mentioned under the section labeled “t-test for Equality of Means”, was used. The 
significance value assessed for the current study is 0.00 which is less than the cut-off of 0.05. Therefore, there is 
a statistically significant difference in the mean pragmatic comprehension scores for German and South Korean 
students. To provide an indication of the magnitude of the difference between the two groups, the effect size was 
computed. The effect size computed through r 2 for the size of difference between the mean scores obtained by 
German students and South Korean students in the current study is 0.56 which, according to the standard used to 
evaluate r 2 , indicates a very large effect size. Expressed as a percentage, 56 percent of the variance in pragmatic 
comprehension is explained by the cultural distance. 

4.2 Discussion 

The current study found that cultural distance is a major predictor of pragmatic comprehension. The closer the 
cultural beliefs, norms, and perspectives of language learners to the cultural beliefs, norms, and perspectives of 
the target language society; the higher the ability of language learners to comprehend target language 
pragmatically implied meanings. On the contrary, the further the cultural beliefs, norms, and perspectives of 
language learners from the cultural beliefs, norms, and perspectives of the target language society; the lower the 
ability of language learners to comprehend target language pragmatically implied meanings. 

In the current study, German students of English as a Foreign Language whose cultural beliefs, norms, and 
perspectives, according to the findings obtained by the study conducted by Hofstede (2001), were very close to 
the cultural beliefs, norms, and perspectives of the British presented a significantly better pragmatic 
comprehension ability than South Korean students of English as a Foreign Language whose cultural beliefs, 
norms, and perspectives, according to the findings obtained by the study conducted by Hofstede (2001), were 
very far from the cultural beliefs, norms, and perspectives of the British. 

Germans are geographically very close to the Great Britain and visit or are visited by the British more frequently 
than South Koreans who live thousands of miles away from the Great Britain. Consequently, they have much 
more opportunities to be exposed to the cultural features, culture-specific behaviors, and culture-specific 
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expressions of the British than South Koreans. Besides, there are lots of common cultural norms which are 
shared by the societies within a region. These all have most probably contributed substantially to the higher 
target language pragmatic knowledge of Germans. 

The findings of the study support the findings of the studies conducted by Bouton (1992, 1994) who found that 
comprehension of implicatures vary cross-culturally and that background and nationality of language learners 
affect comprehension of implicatures. In her studies; Korean, Japanese, and Chinese speakers showed 
significantly poorer performance on the comprehension of English implicatures than did German, Spanish, and 
Portuguese speakers. The findings of the study are also consistent with those obtained by Galchenko and Van de 
Vijver (2007) as well as Suanet and Van de Vijver (2009) who found that a large perceived cultural distance is 
associated with less sociocultural adaptation. 

5. Conclusion 

The current study found that cultural distance plays a significant role in determining the level of pragmatic 
comprehension. Language learners whose culture is perceived to be closer to the culture of the target language 
society have higher capability in comprehending target language pragmatically implied meanings than language 
learners whose culture is perceived to be distant from the culture of the target language society. In this study; 
German students of English as a Foreign Language, whose culture perceived to be very close to the British, 
showed higher ability in comprehending British culture-specific implicatures than South Korean students of 
English as a Foreign Language, whose culture perceived to be very distant from the British. 

These findings point out the significant role of familiarity with and awareness of the cultural features of the 
target language society in bridging the cultural gap between the source and the target language societies which 
consequently contribute to the development of pragmatic comprehension. Therefore, opportunities should be 
provided for students of English in foreign language contexts to be exposed to the cultural features of the target 
language society through pragmatic instruction (Rafteyan et al., 2013a; 2013b; 2013c), educational sojourn 
(Rafteyan et al., 2014), or telecollaboration (Rafteyan et al., in press). 
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